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PHIOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


It is certainly a subject of much laudable pride 
and exultation, to witness tie progress of science 
in our country; and it affords the strongest argu- 
ment, perhaps, in favour of the freedom of our 
political institutions, and the surest guarantee for 
the continuance of our liberties. We can scarcely 
direct our eyes to any part of this republic, but 
we behold rapid improvc:nents making in all the 
useful arts. Education is fast spreading among 
all classes and conditions of society. Literature 
and science are attaining a perfection equal, in 
many instances, to what it has arrived at in mo- 
der: European nations. The genius and enter- 
prize of our citizens are second to no nation in 
the world. The land and the navigable waters 
bear ample testimony of this. The facilities 
lately rendered to intercourse and communication, 
by the introduction of steam navigation, are among 
the most prominent of the useful inventions of the 
day; and we far exceed European nations in this 
particular, though the power of steam has been 
known there for more than a century. It is within 
the memory of many of our citizens, wien there 
was not a manufacturing establishment of any 
considerable magnitude in the country, and now 
almost every town and village can boast of one or 
more, and some of them to a very considerable 
extent and perfection. Where, but a few years 
since, stood the howling wilderness, now stands 
populous towns and villages, and cultivated fields ; 
where was the dreary desert, we now behold col- 
leges and seminaries of learning. The places 
where rested the cloud of ignorance, are now 
pervaded by knowledge—even the liberal arts find 
here a congenial soil. It was said by a learned 
writer of the last century, that “free states are 
the only proper nurseries for the arts und sciences 


—That nothing is more favourable to the rise of 
politeness and learning than a number of inde- 
pendent states, connected together by commerce 
and policy—Though a republic should be bar- 
barous at first, it necessarily, by an infallible ope- 
ration, gives rise to Law, even before mankind 


have made any considerable advances in the other 
Sciences: from law arises security ; from security 
curiosity ; from curiosity knowledge.” The very 
etadle of the arts and sciences was a cluster of 
smal] republics, united by the ties of one common 
language and interest, favoured with a mild sky 
and constunt intercourse: each city or state pro- 
dnced its philosophers and artists, who, seeing 
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themselves emulated by their neighbours, and 
unwilling to yield the preference, made new ex- 
ertions to stand in the foremost rank, which pro- 
duced new efforts in the others, until they ar- 
rived to that state of refinement and excellence, 
which furnished models even for the present day, 
and which can yet only be imitated. Such is the 
present state of our country, and such the spirit 
for excellence. 

We have been led to these remarks from hav- 
ing witnessed, a few days ago, whilst on a visit 
to Baltimore, the advances that city is making in 
improvement, and purticularly in the healing art. 
We were invited by a friend to examine the 
AnatomicaL Casrner attached to the hospital, 
which exceeded our anticipations, although they 
had been raised very high. It is deserving public 
attention, and is well calculated to gratify the 
inquisitive mind. The preparations consist of 
two principal figures, a male and female, the size 
of life, and about twe:ty detached pieces, re- 
presenting local parts of the system in a state of 
health and disease. The whole exhibits a most 
beautiful display of art, almost rivaling nature in 
some of her most choice productions. It is well 
known that a thorough and necessary knowledge 
of the human structure is only to be obtained by 
a laborious and disgusting study, sufficient, in ge- 
neral, to repress ordinary curiosity; here, how- 
ever, the wishes of every person may be amply 
gratified ; here he may contemplate the wonder- 
fully complex organization of his own frame, 
without offending his senses or his feelings. The 
male figure presents a view of all the superficial 
layer of muscles, together with the arteries, veins, 
and nerves. The integuments are supposed to be 
taken off. In some instances the muscles appear 
as if cut from their insertion, in order to show 
the deeper seated. yessels, &c. But the most ad- 
mirable part of a. consists in the beautiful 
manner that the contents of the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities are displayed. By removing the 
external walls, the lungs, pericardium, and peri- 
toncum, are brought into view; raising the latter 
shows the omentum, or caul; and by removing 
the omentum, the intestinal canal is completely . 
exposed: finally, by raising the intestines, the 
remaining vicera, blood vessels, and nerves of 
the abdomen are exhibited in exact anatomical’ 
order. The liver, with its gall bladder, the spleen, 
the kidneys, and pancreas, are all satisfactorily” 
shown. A portion of the intestines, denominated ‘ 
by anatomists dodenum, is left for the purpose 
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of showing the manner in which the billeary and 


pancreatic ducts open into it, and convey those 


seeretions destined to mix with the food after it, 


has been converted by the stomach into chyme, 
and which are so indispensible to the important 
finctions of digestion. 

By raising the anterior part of the pericardium, 
or covering of the heart, this main-spring of the 


human system is brought into view, and by re- 


mosing iis walls, you behold its internal struc- 


ture, its auricles, ventricles, and vives. In like 


manner, by removing the eaternal covering of 


the brain, the fiternal parts are successively ex- 
hibited. 


and the various complicated parts are all udmira- 


Its cavities, the origin of the nerves, 
bly displayed. A better view, in some respects, 
of the thoracic vicera, &¢@. is presented in another 
preparation, in which the head, neck, and thoras 
appewr as if fresh from the hand of the dissector. 
sesides these principal figures, there are several 
others, exhibiting almost every part of the body, 
in detached pieces; the brain, the eye, the cur, 
&e. There are also several excellent (as die puy- 
sicians say) specimens of diseuse, not only accu- 
rately, but, to use the expression of some visic- 
ors, even horridly delineated. We recollect the 
head of a young female, represented as if sie had 
fallen and received severe Wounds; on one side 
of her head the blood appears to be flowing from 
a waund from under her hair, and a gash cut 
across her mouth, which has the appearance of 
having been just sewed up, and her whole coun. 
tenance indicates severe pain. 

The artist, Dr. Joser Cuiapr1, who, we under- 
stand, derived his knowledge from Scarpa, thic 
celebrated Italian surgeon, deserves the highes: 
credit for the accuracy and faithfulness he has 
evinced in exhibiting in so masterly a manner, 
the anatomy of the human body, 

it redounds not a little to the credit of our 
countrymen, to be thus beforchand with that na- 
tion from whom we have long been (perhaps too 
long) accustomed to derive our principal sources 
of knowledge, in encouraging so inportant a 
method of conveying instruction and improve- 
ment. Neither in England or the celebrated 
medical school of Edinburgh, is there, we under- 
stand, any thing hke it to be found. It is true, 
they possess extensive anatomical museums of 
the natural subject, which, to the surgeon and 
physician, are no doubt highly important. 

We cannot close this article without mention- 
ing another important institution in that city, and 
which is in some measure connected with the 
foregoing. We mean the University of Mary- 
LAN; Which promises to excel in a short time 
any thing of the kind that we know of in this 
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country, and does much honour to its projectors 
and supporters. It is true, there is, as yet, only 
the medical part in operation; but that deputt- 
ment stands second to none in the United States, 
in point of talents in its professors. The building 
is new, clegant, convenient, and highly comfort- 
able. he laws which have been adopted to re. 
gulate the institution are liberal, and eminently 
republican. The medical lectures, we were in. 
formed, will commence on the last Monday in 
October, and continue for four months. , 
For the information o, distant readers, we will 
close with giving some of the regulations of this 
instiuition. ‘Iwo courses of lectures are required 
previous to the admission of candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine; but this regula- 
tion does not make it absolutely obiigatory for 
the pupiis to attend each and every one of the 
proressors two terms. One course in any other 
respectable medical school will be deemed equal 
to « course in this. The candidates are, in all 
cascs, required to write and defend a thesis 
The medical commencement will alwavs take 
place as soon aftcr the close of the lectures as 
the nature Of the business will permit. The pro- 
fessors of anatomy, surgery, and midwifery are 
provided with such preparations and apparatus as 
are mest conducive to the improvement of stu. 
dents: and in addition to the extensive apparatus 
noW in the university, the professor of chemistry 
has ordered from Paris, and is expected before the 
commencement of the course, a splendid collec- 
tion. 
is represented to be highly satisfuetory, if not es- 


By lute additions to the medical library, it 


sentially complete, An arrangement exists be- 
wween the professors and the attending phys 
cians Of the hospital, Drs. Mackenzie and Smyth, 
for delivering a course of clinical lectures for the 
bencfit of students. The several chairs are filled 
with the following named gentlemen: Anatomy— 
John B. Davidge, M.D. ‘Theory and Practice of 
Medicinc—Natbanicl Potter, M.D. Chemistry— 
Fiisha De Butts, M.D. Materia Medica—Samuel 
Baker, M.D. Surgery—Williain Gibson, M. D 
Midwifery—Richard W. Hall, M.D. Institutes— 
Maxwell M‘Dowell, M.D. Of these gentlemen, 


we are not personally acquainted with them all, 


and if we were, nothing we could say could add 
to their professional fame—suflice it to say, that 
those who best know them, most respect their 


talents. 
a 


MEDICAL. 
To the Editor of the National Register. 
Sir, 
I send you an extract from a letter of Dr. Mease, 
of Philadelphia, to one of the editors of the New- 
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York Medical Repository, on the subject of the 
use of vinegar in hydrophobia; a statement of the 
successful exhibition of which, by an Italian phy- 
sician, I have observed in some of our late news- 
papers. By giving it a place in your Register, 
you will at least have an agency in compassing 
the laudable end that originally influenced the 
writer. C.B. H. 

September 20, 1816. 

* Probably you may have seen an account, 
Jately published in some of the newspapers, of 
the use of Vinegar in the disease produced by the 
bite of a mad doy. The same account was pub- 
lished in 1792, Asthe cure by vinegar wus said 
to have been performed in Friuli, in Italy, f wrote 
tu the Rev. Mr. Hall, chaplain to the English 
factory at Leghorn, and requested him to inquire 
jnto some of the circumstances for me; which he 
kindly did; and informed me that the physicians 
of that place and Rome remember to have seen 
the account published in a Bologna Gazette three 
or four years before. But as it has never made 
its regular appearance before any medical society 
of Italy, it does not merit attenticn. 

* As this disease has unfortunately appeared 
of late, in scveral instances, to the eastward, and 
as many physicians and others may be induced to 
trust to the vineyar, to the neglect of other more 
powerful remedics, prob«bly this refutation of 
the reputed success of that acid may at least 
have a tendency to save a life.” 


——= 


For the National Register. 
Mr. Editor, 

I send you the description of a very curious and 
beautiful invention, discovered some years ago i 
France, which I think will be gratifying to your 
readers. w—. 

PHOSPHORIC LAMP. 

This machine is a species of philosophical lamp, 
which is disguised under a form the most agrec- 
able and beautiful. It consists of a figure, reg 
presenting a vestal virgin seated upon a pedestal, 
before an altar, and holding in her hand a flam- 
beau of wax; under the feet of the vestal is a 
small conductor, which can be turned at pleasure, 
by the assistance of a key. When it is turned it 
casts out from the middle of the altar a stream 
of flame, which lights the flambeau of the vestal. 
Such is the effect of this machine: the foliowing 
is the cause which produces it. It is known that 
M. Gongembre discovered that the distillation of 
phosphorous and fixed alkali furnishes a gus 
which burns without the aid of any body of fire, 
whenever it comes in contact with the vital, or 
atmospheric air. It is this gas, imprisoned in the 
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machine, which escapes through the altar when 
the cock is turned, and which, burning the mo- 
ment it finds itself free, lights the flambeau the 
vestal bears. This phosphoric gas is contained 
in a reservoir of glass, which the pedestal that 
supports the figure encloses; and another glass 
reservoir, concealed in the figure, contains the 
liquid which replaces the gas as it is disengaged. 


—— 
For the National Register. 

Origin and history of the compliment addressed to 
those who sneeze. Translated from “ Voyages 
a’ Antenor.’ 

The custom of saluting people- who sneeze is 
very ancient and very common. Fable tells us 
that Prometheus having formed the first ma 
stole fire from heaven, and carried it ‘in a sma 
phial, which he put under the nose of the statue 
that it might be inhaled. The divine fire soon 
penetrated his head, insinuated itself into the 
fibres of his brain, diffused itself through all the 
veins; and the first sign of life which this new 
being gave, was to sneeze. Prometheus, charmed 
by this discovery, immediately exclaimed, “ may 
it prosper you.” This wish made such an im- 
pression upon the man, that he ever afterwards 
used it in similar occasions; and thus it passed 
to posterity. Aristotle and others conceived they 
saw the origin of this compliment in that reli- 
gious respect which was anciently paid to the 
head, as the most distinguished part of the body, 
the domicil and laboratory of the soul. The 
Egyptians and the Greeks thought that sneezing 
wus a divine warning, to enable us how to act 
under different circumstances, or rather the pre- 
suge of some happy or unfortunate event. While 
Xenophon harangued his soldiers, one of them 
sneezed ; all the army supposed that it was a sign, 
denoting the favour of the gods; and the general 
immediately offered a sacrifice of grace. One 
day, while the fuidiful Penelope prayed for the 
return of Ulysses, the young Telemuchus sneezed 
so loud, that the whole palace, it is said, was 
alarmed ; and this tender wife no longer doubted 
the accomplisiiment of her vows. The Greek 
poets supposed, that they fascinated young beau- 
tics, when they announced to them that the loves 
had sneezed at their birth. Our other Grecks 
cry, * may you live,” to persons who sneeze; but 
muny people, on similar occasions, address this 
vow to them-elves. In fine, sneezing is wn evi- 
dence of a good state of health, and of the heat 
and vigour of the brain; in this case it merits a 
compliment. Other physicians, on the contrary, 
pretend that it is a violent and dangerous opera. 
tion; admitting the or “sion, that nothing is more “ 
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honourable than to make a wish to him who 
Upon this subject, the Jewish Rabbins 
have that God at first, after the creation, 
est.blished a rule, that man should sneeze but 
once during his life, and that this should be the 
epoch of his death. This was the only kind of 
death known, even in the time of Jacob. This 
wise patriarch humbled himsclf before God, und 
prayed that he might be saved from a death of 


SNnCeEzZES. 


suk, 


this huul; his prayer was heard, he sneezed, and 
did noi die; a circumst.nce which greatly aston- 
ished all who were present. Jacob fell sick, 
another cause of surprize, because tlicy did not 
know of any other maiady than that of the mortal 
stermutation. It was then no longer a doubt, but 
that nature had changed her laws; and it was 
found proper, in the sequel, to say to those who 
sneezed, “ may it prosper you.” Almost every na- 
tion had this usage. The Romans observed it 
closely ; they said, “salve,” to the sneezer; which 
answers to the ive of the Greeks. When the 
king of Monomotepa sneezed, it was immediately 
published throughout all the city, and all Mono- 
motepa resounded with the ucclamations and cries 


> In America, when the 


of “ long live the king,’ 
cazique Guacago sneezed, says the author of the 
conquest of Florida, all the Indians bowed down 
and prostrated themselves before him; and with 
hands raised towards heaven, prayed that the sun 
would protect, enlighten, and be always with 
their master. 

It may be proper to add, that in the time of 
Gregory the great, an epidemic reigned in Italy, 
which carried off, by sneezing, those who had it. 
The Pope ordered prayers to be read against it, 
accompanied with signs of the cross. 

w—. 


—_— 


For the National Register. 
JEWS. 

As these unfortunate people have of late made 
some noise in the world, I will trouble your read- 
ers With a few observations upon them, princi- 
pally confined to the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, 

Three great prophecies have been made con- 
cerning the Jews, and remarkably fulfilled. See 
Hosea iii. 4. Deut. xxix. 64. Numb. xxiii. 9. and 
Deut. xxviii. 37. 65. the last of which, “ Thou 
shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
hue word, among all the nations whither the Lord 
shall lead thee. Among these nations shalt thou 
find 0 ease—neither shalt the sole of thy feet have 
is singularly true in its fulfilment, and cal- 
culated to stagger incredulity itself. The pro- 
phet Hosea makes another prediction, which, 


vest,” 
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from the truth of the former, is entitled to be. 
lief— Afterward shall they (the Jews) return and 
seck the Lord their God, and David their king, 
und shall fear the Lord and his goodness, in the 
latter days.”? Hosea iii. 5 Daniel, in his vision, 
foretells the duration of the “ indignation of God 
against the holy people,” and says, “ that it shall 
be for a time, times, and half a time.” ‘Yhis pro- 
phecy has been applied by St. John to the dura- 
tion of the Pupal and Mahometan powers, by 
some modern writers to the period when the 
millennium is to commence, and by others to 
the restoration of the Jews This period has been 
thus explained—a day for a year; bottomed on 
the following predictions: ‘The holy city shall 
they tread under foot forty and two months ;” and 
“the witnesses shall prophecy 1,260 days, clothed 
in sackloth.” Rev. xi. 2, 3. ‘Time—times—and 
half a time: time equal to a year—times, two 
years—and half a time, half a yezr: equal to 
42 months, or 1,260 days—a day for a year— 
to 1,260 years. This being applied to the dura- 
tion of the Mahometan and Papal powers, for 
the corruption of Christianity in the cast and 
west was coevil, must be dated from the first 
Heyira, A. D. 608; which will bring the period, 
in the language of Revelation, at hand, even at 
the door. From these predictions, I leave the 
reader to draw what inference he pleases. 


— +e 


DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The following history of a very extraordimary 
case of double consciousness, we extr .ct from the 
first number of The Alleghany Magazine or Repo- 
sitory of Usejul Knowledge—a periodical miscella- 
ny lately established at Meadville, Crawford 
county, Penn. by the Rev. Timothy Alden—who 
is the gentleman mentioned by Dr. Mitchiell, in 
his letter to the Rey. Dr. Nott, on this important 
subject, and is the history of this case there allud- 
ed to.—{See the first volume of the Register, 
page 19.] 

LETTER. 
Addressed to the honorable Samuel L. Mitchell, 
M. D. etc. of New-York, 


Meadville, (Penn.) June 21, 1816. 

Dear Sir,—I now do myself the pleasure te 
give you an account of a very singular case. Pos- 
sibly you may have met with something analogous 
to it in your researches; but, so far as my enqul- 
ries have extended, it is without a parallel. 

Mr. William Reynolds, his wife and children, 
a respectable family, originally citizens of Bir- 
mingham, in Great-Britain, settled in the vicinity 
of Oil Creek, twenty-seven miles from this village, 
in the year 1797. Miss Mary Reynolds, one of 
his daughters, a worthy young lady, and an inmate 
in the family of her brother John Reynolds, Esq. 
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ene of my nearest neighbors, is the subject of this 
communication, upon which I shall be happy to 
see your ansmadversions. For five years she hus 
excited the phenomenon of a person vested with 
a twofold consciousness, or, more definitely, with 
two distinct consciousnesses. 

1 vecame acquaiated with Miss Reynolds, soon 
afier my removai to this place, in May, 1815, 
when she Was in the exercise of her original con- 
sciousness, the lust evening of which she spent at 
my house. ‘he following evening, I was at her 
brotier’s where there was considerable company, 
of which she was one. To my surprise, when J 
spoke to her, she had no knowledge of me. 1 
was, therefore, introduced to her anew. My cu- 
riosity was excited, and it was gratified by a his- 
tory of her singlar case, of which vou will please 
to accept the subsequent concise narrative. 


After arriving at adult age, she was occasionally | 


afflicted with fits; but of what particular techni- 
cal name, I have not been able satisfactorily io as- 
certain. 

In the spring of 1811, she had a very severe 
Visitation of this kind. Her frame was great], 
convulsed and she was extremely ill for sever.i 
days, when her sight and hearing left ner, inso- 
mich that she became totally blind and def. 
During twelve weeks, from the time of the fit 
mentioned, she continued in a very feeble state ; 
but, at the end of five weeks, the use of her visual 
and auditory faculties were perfectly restored. A 
more remarkable dispensation of Providence, 
however, awaited her. 

A little before the expiration of the twelve 
weeks, one morning, when she awoke, she «ap- 
peared to have lost all recollection of every thing, 
ina manner, she ever knew. Her understanding, 
with an imperfect knowledge of speech, remained ; 
but her father, mother, brothers, sisters, and 
neighbors, were altogether strangers to her. Sire 
had forgotten the use of written language, and 
did not know a single letter of the alphabet, nor 
how to discharge the duties of any domestic em- 
ployment more than anew born babe. She, how- 


ever, presently began to regain various kinds of 


knowledge. She continued five weeks in this Way, 
when, suddenly she passed from this second state, 
as, for distinction, it may be called, into her first. 
All consciousness of the five weeks, just elapsed, 
was totally gone, and her original consciousness 
was fully restored. 

Now the cloud, which had overspread ler men- 
tal hemisphere, was dissipated. Her kindred and 
friends were at once recognized. Fvery kind of 
knowledge, which she had ever acquired, Was as 
much at her command, as at any former period 
of her life; but of the time, and of all events 
which had transpired during her second state, she 
had not the most distant idea. 

For three wecks, to the comfort of herself and 
of the family, she continued in her frst state; but, 
in her sleep, the transition was renewed, and she 
awoke in her second state—As before, so now, all 
knowledge, acquired in her first state, was forgot- 
ten, and of the circumstances of her three weeks’ 
lucid interval she had no conception ; but of the 
small fund of knowledge, she had gained in the 
former second state, she was able to avail hersclf, 
and she continued from day to day, to add to this 
little treasure, 

From the spring of 1811, the subject of this 
address has been in this wonderful condition, fre- 
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quently changing from her first toher second, and 
Frou: her second to her first state. More than three 
quarters of her time, she has been in her second 
sate. There is no periodical regul:.rity as to the 
transition. Sometimes sic continues several 
months, and sometimes, « few weeks, a few days, 
or only a few hours in her second state; but, in the 
lapse of five years, she has been, in no one 
instance, more tian twenty days in her first 
slilles 

Whatever knowledge she has acquired, at any 
time, in her second state, is familiar to her when- 
ever in that state; and now, she has made such 
proficiency, she is as well acquainted with things, 
and is, in yeneral, as intellient in her second as 
inher Arst state. She has gone through the usual 
process of learning to read, and takes us much 
sauisf-citon in the use of books, in her second, as 
in her frat sate. Ut is about turee years since an 
attempt was jirst made to re-teach her chirogra- 
phy. Her broticy gave her her name, which he 
had written, to copy. Sie readily took a pen, a- 
greeably to his request, and, it is a fact, that she 
actuaily began to write it, though in a very awk- 
ward inunner, from the right hand to the left, in 
the Hebrew inode. It was not long before she ob- 
tained a tolerable skili in penmanship, and, in her 
second state, oficn amuses herseif in writing poet- 
ry; yet, in her frst state, this isan exercise, which 
she seidoin if ever attempts It may be remarked 
that she acquires all kinds of Knowleage in her 
second state, with much greater fucility, than 
would a person never before instructed. 

In her second state, she has now been introduc- 
ed to many persons, whom she always recognises, 
when in that state, and no one appeurs to enjoy 
the socicty of friends better, than this young lady ; 
but, if ever so well known to her, in her /irsc 
state, she has no knowledge of them in her se- 
cond, till an scquaintance, de novo, is formed ; 
and, in like manner, all acquaintances formed in 
her second state, must be formed in her frst also, 
in order to be known in that. 

This astonishing transition, scores of times re- 
peated, ulways tukes place in her sleep. In pas- 
sing from her second to her frst state, nothing is 
particularly noticeable in her slecp; but in pas- 
sing from her first to Ler second state, her sleep is 
so profound that no one can awake her, and it not 
unfrcquently continues cightccn or twenty hours. 
She has generally some presentiment of the change 
and frequently for several days before the event. 
Her sufferings, formerly, in the near prospect of 
the transition, from cither the one or the other 
siate, were extreme. When in one state, she 
had no conscigusiucss of ever having been in the 
other; but, of the wonderful fact she was persuad- 
ed on the representation of her friends. Hence, 
when about to undergo the transition, fearing she 
siiould never revert so as to know, again in this 
world, those who were dear to her, her feelings 
in this respect, were not unlike the feelings of 
one entering the valley of the shadow of death ; 
but, she has now so often passed from one state to 
the other that she does not anticipate the chan:.¢ 
with that horror, or distressing apprehension, 
with which, for a considerable time, she used 
to do. 

This young lady is naturally of «a cheerful dis- 
pos:tion but thoughtful. In her second state, her 
imagination glows; her wit is keen; her remarks 
are often shrewd and satirical; and her prejudi- 
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ces, conceived without cause, against her best, 
friends, are sometimes very strong. 
I remain, dear sir, 
‘Your respectful humble servant, 
TIMOTHY ALDEN. 
_——-_ +o 
From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 
ON THE COLD OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 

Few Phenomena have occurred, more difficult 
to be explained, than the long period of cold wea- 
ther, which the habitable world has expericuced 
in the present year. Several writers in the pub- 
lic papers suppose that this season is out of the 
ordinary course of things; because say they, the 
climate of Europe, and consequently the Ameri- 
can climate, has grown warmer than it formerly 
wis, on account of the woods being clezred awey ; 
the morasses dried up; and the sun acting with 
more power. 

So far as the climate is affected by the heat of 
the sun ; these writers may be correct. But it ts 
well known, that the sun is only one of three 
causes which act upon the temperature of the At- 
mosphere, The other two upon which the heat 
of climates depends are. 

Ist. The intern:.| heat of the Earth. 

2d. The circulation of the electrical fluid, 
through the atmosphere, and over the surface of 
the earth. 

With respect to the Ist. we know of no greater 
e@cutin affecting the general tempersture of the 
air than the internal heat of the earth itself Were 
the sun annihilated, this heat would still remain. 
That this heat is derived from a very different 
source than the sun, is a fict, which innumers- 
ble experiments made in various parts of the 
world have long establis'ed. It has been posi- 
tively ascertained, as can be proved by the Jowr- 


nal de Physique of Delametherie and otiier «authors |! 


on the natural history of tie exrth, that a certain 
depth below tie surface, the heat, at the sume 
place is nearly stationary during the course of 
the year; but in aseries of years this heat has 
been found to decreuse. 

2d. The internal heat of the earth, in the sume 
latitude, is found to be greater in the eastern he- 
mispivere than in the western. 

3d. The internal heat of all latitudes hicher than 
20° of north latitud2, is more than the internal 
heat of all corresponding latitudes south of 2° 
south latitude. 

Ath, It is calculated, that upon an average over 
the Globe, this internal heat has diminished five 
degrees of Farenheit in the last thousand years. 

5th. At a greater depth than those strata of the 
earth of which the temperature is uniform during 
the year, the internal heat not only increases, but 
is found to be much more variable; so that this 
point below the surface of the earth, where tie 
heat is stationary forthe period of a twelyemonth, 
may be regarded as the point where the power 
of the sun ceases to operate. According to this 
theory of a gradual diminution of the internal 
heat of the globe, a theory which seems to be 
founded upon experiment, it follows that there 
was a period, when the polar zones were equally 
hubitable as the temperate zones of the present 
day. 

‘There are a number of historical facts which 
appear to confirm the same theory. — 

Ist. Bust Greenland, or as it is now termed, lost 
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Greenland, Which several centuries ago was the 
residence of many hundred Russian families, is no 
longer accessible, and itis more than probable 
that this country which was once the abode of 
the human species now lies buried in snow and 
serves as the basis of immense mountains of ice. 

2d. The history of the antiquities of Iceland, 
proves that the population of this ilsand, must 
have been at one period at least four times its pre. 
sent population. 

3d. The sdmenitates Academice, a work upon 
{the natural history of Sweden; printed by a socie- 
ty of which Linnaus was at the head, demonstrates 
in the most satisfactory manner, that the climate 
of Sweden in ancient times, was much milder than 
at present. In a memoir published by the acade. 
my of arts at Stockholm, on Swedish fossils, it is 
asserted that in the neighborhood of Upsal, the 
skeletons ef seversl animals of the torrid zone 
have been discovered. 

4th Inthe Roysl Museum at Copenhagen, there 
are innumerable evidences preserved, of the great 
antiquity and population in former times of the 
northern countries of Europe, 

With respect to Italy, the climate of which is 
said by some writers, to be warmer now than for. 
merly; there are several arguments which may 
be advanced to the contrary. The falling of snow 
lisa phenomenon, which hos taken place even at 
| Rome many times in the last century... The Lake 
}of Como at the southern extreniity of which Pliny 

had his residence, appears never to bave been 
frozen in the lifetime of that writer. Searcely a 
year now passes without part of the Leake freezing. 
Piiniana, the very spot where Piiny used to retire 
‘in the months of simmer and autumn; at present 
) the seat of a Milenese nobleman, is situated at the 
| foot of immense rocks and mountains, which for 
ithree months m the vear are covered with snow. 
The inhabitants of all the Alpine regions in 
, Switzerland, Savoy, the Grsions, the north of Italy 
and Spain agree that for the animal increase of 
, the Gleciers the fields capable of cultivation are 
diminished, that the winters are lengthened, and 
i the summers shortened. 
| But the long period of cold weather, which we 
thave experienced during the present summer, ap- 
| pears to us, to have been caused more by the ab- 
isence of the usual circulation of the electrical 
fiuid, than cither a deficiency in the heat of the 
sun, or of that which we receive from tive internal 
heat of the earth. 

In a paper of great merit published by Doctor 
Stukely, upon earthquakes, in the philosophical 
transactions of London, between the years 1760 
and 1770, for we have not the volume by us; it is 
shown that whenever the electrical fluid circulates, 
heatis produced. ‘That whenever there isan equi- 
librium of the fluid for any length of time between 
the surface of the earth, and the atmosphere, the 
temperature of the air is much lower than in its 
usual state. That the circulation of the electr- 
cal fluid, is uniformly productive of thunder and 
lightning; and that the absence of these natural 
phenomena, is a certain indication of an equal 
distribution of electricity over the surface of the 
earth and in the atmosphere; as also of cold wea- 
ther. Earthquakes according to the Doctor’s the- 
ory, take place after the electrical fluid is very 
unequally diffused, and when by some cause tlie 
equilibrium is restered : so that an earthquake may 
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'be compared to an electrical shock of great mag- 
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jitude. Earthquakes which have extended their; 


influence over af immense part of the sy be | 


says, have been always preceded by atong tract o: 
warm weather and followed bya ‘period of cold 
weather. Thus in the season “of the great ca 
quake in London, allveretables Were uncoinmoii- 
ly forward; but the succeeding season was laice 
and colder, than any which had been known fo; 
many years. 


The same hypothe sis Was advanced by siguior 
Beccurie, but independently and without know bag 
any thing of Dr. Stukely’s theory. Dr. Priest:s 
likewise secms to incline to the same opinion. 

With respect to the cold of the present yeur, 
and how fur this theory of Doctor Stukely ca 
reasonably be ewployei to account ror it, it iS te 
be recollected that three preceding years have 
been remarkable for cartaquckes ia various part 
of ihe globe, more universal and terrible in their 
effects, than any which have been recorded for 
several centuries. More bave token place ior th« 
last nine mouths; and there has been also an en- 
tire absence, With the exception of a few trifling 
thunder showers, of the usual Paenomena of tiuia- 
der and lightuing so frequent during the montis 
of summer and autuian. Although we have had 
several severe hali storms, yet we have not had 
any t.under storm meriting that appellation; ve- 
getation also is extremely backward. In short, all 
@iese Phenomena which result from the circul i- 
tion of the cicetrical finid, appear to be dormant. 
Tue beautifur appcarance which those small me- 
teurs called shooting siars display inaserene sks, 
we do not recollect to have witnessed tinis seasuu. 
Ail nature seems to declare that Cicetricity, tic 
great agent of heat, when in a state of 
equ rally “dit Tuscd at present through her syste: ; 
and that no part either possesses a supe rfitity, or 
labours from a deficiency of th 
mysterious Aud. The earth quakes of the last ye rs 
have produced this remarkable equilibriuim; ane 
we may calculate that several summers will yct 
pass away, before this equillbriiim desi roved 
and the ustial quantita of heat nec essary for 
géetation will again be generated: 

Delametherie in his theory of the earth, (vol. 
3. page 391) demonstrates in the most rigid mien. 
ner, that the effcets of the sun upon ihe carth, 
only differ in different places, eccording to the 
latitude; and that ali places under the same 
rallel of latitude must be equally heated. ‘Phe 
heat of the sun however varies in tiie course of tic 
year under the same Iutitude from the Wat 
causes. Ist. The sun’s altitude a! the 
2d. 
altitude, on accornt of the extent of xtmosphere 
through which they have to puss. Mis cis- 
tance from the carth. 4th. The period of time 
Which the sun remains above the horizon. 

The striking voriation of temperature in differ. 
ent places under the same parallel of latitude on 
this continent, is a suilicient proof that there are 
other causes for beat than the sun. Le xington im 
Kentucky is nearly in the same paralle 1 with the 
eity of Richmond. Virginia is not only an old 
country and well cleared of woods when compar- 
ed to Kentucky, but lies upon the ocean, all of 
which causes ought to operate in making Richmond 
warmer than Lexington; whereas the reverse is 
known to be the case, and that the mean height of 
the thermometer taken throu; ghout the ycar, is 
several degrees more ut Lexington than ut Rich- 
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There is another great cause from which 
We Ought to have inferred, that the temperature 
of the atmosphere is greater in Richmond than in 
Lexington; viz. the difference of the situation of 
tue two places above the surface of thesea. The 
eity of Riclimond is built adjacent to tide water ; 
whereas according toa calculation made by Mr. 

Voiney the town of Lexington is elevated at least 

iwelve hundred feet above tue sea. 

ie — 

‘he following correspondence was sent to the Edi- 
tor of the Political Examiner, by Mr. Galloway, 
for publ.cation, on the 28th ult—It needs no ex- 
jlanation to be understood. 


Monrice.to, Feb. 2, 1812. 


Peujanin Galloway, Hagerstown 
ira—t duly received your favor of the Ist ult. 
‘with the volume accompanying it, for 
Sitch & pray you to accept my thanks, and be so 
kind into Myr. De Butts also, to 
Whose Obliging care bai andcbted for its trans. 
Mission ; but especial: my thanks are due to the 
withor himself for the honorable mention he has 
made of me.-—With the exception of two or three 
characters of greatest Eminence in the revolution, 
ne formed agroup of fellow liborers in the com- 
mon zeal, and claiming no distinction of one over 
another. “The spiritot freedom breathed through 
tue whole of Mr. Nortimore’s composition, is re- 
ally worthy of the purest tincs of Greece and 
Rome, It marks a high independent mind in 
ave thor, one capable of rising above the par- 
liality of country, to have seen in the adversary 
cause, that of freedom and justice, unl to have esti- 
mated firly tie motives and actions of hose engag- 
ed in its support—f hope and firmly believe, that 
the whole worhi, will sooner or later, feel benefit 
from the issue of our assertion of the rights of 
mon. Although the horrors of the French revolu- 
tion, have damped for a while the ardor ofthe pa- 
tiiotin cvers country—yet it is not extinguished ; 
i Will never dic; the sense of right has been ex- 
cited m every bresst, and the sy park will be re- 
kindled by the very oppressions of that very de- 
testible tyronny cinployed to quench it. The er- 
the patriots of France and the 
crimes Of her Dantons and Robe: ‘spicres will be 
forgotten, in the more cncouraging coutempla- 
tion of our sober ex: mple and stezdy merch to 
our objes t—hy: ype will st trene tien the presump- 
tion, that wit has been done once may be done 

rain. As you have been the channel of my re- 
ce a ing Uoisanark of attention from Mr. North- 

Pinast pray you to be that of conveying to 

j fi amy thanks, and an assurance of the high sense 
'y Lave of the merit of his work, and of its tenden- 

y to chorish the noblest virtues of the human 
Ou the political events of the day, 
nothing communicate. LT have retired 
from thein, and given up newspapers to more 
Classical readings. Tadd, therctore, only assur- 
anes of my great esteem und respect. 


Yours, THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


tomct 


as to Convey thr 


honest 


character. 
to 


Magersi¢wn, Washington county, Md, 
June 17, 1812. 
Partie Nortumone, Esq. England, 


Sir—Enclosed you will receive a letter written 
to me by Mr. Jefferson, late president of the 
United States of America, which I have taken the 


liberty of tgunsmitting to you, in proof that your 
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justly admired poetical production entitled, 
“* Washington, or Liberty Revived,” has reached 
his hands. Mr. Jefferson is now inthe enjoyment 
of otium cum dignitate—the grand object which 
so many mortals have been in close pursuit of, 
but which so few, compuratively considered, 
have ever attained. The public mind with us is 
agitated in an unusual degree, on the subject 
of our foreign relations—peace with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none, seems to be the 
general wish and resolve of the American peopie. 
Be assured sir, and make it known to the higher 
powers in your country; that no attachment éo; 
no preuilection for ; Nor estrangement from, any 
JSoreign nation, exists in the minds of the princip=l 
members of the present administration of the 
U. States, or the people—I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as meaning to assert, that we have not 
among us both Anglo «nd Gallo Americans; but 
they are, intruth, so very, very few in number, 
and so contemptible in all other respects, that no 
serious apprehensjon exists, that we shall be a 
divided people, in case of « war with either of the 
great European belligerents. Having in early 
life, in the years 1764 and 1773, visited your 
charming island; first to receive my Classical ed- 
ucation, and afterwards to finish my professional 
one at the temple—I must confess, sir, that it ex- 
cites my astonishment, when I meditate on the 
effects that would unquestionably flow from tlic 
cestublishment ofa good understanding and friendly 
intercourse between G. Britain and the U. States 
of America, and e contrario, the almost innumera- 
ble evils that will result to both of them, should 
they be plunged into « state of hostility with each 
other; and cui bon» pray? Must Nupoleon con- 
quer the world? God forid—The wickedness 
and the weakness of Europe have hitherto co-ope- 
rated as his principal supports, in his unexampled 
rajad march towards universal empire. ‘Whe 
juterposition of Divine Providence, iw behalf of 
these United States, was more than once mani 

fested during the revolutionary war: tieir cause 
was jndeed a most righteous one; I write, sir, 
with treedom, but I mean no offence, and the 
grand master was pleased to crown it with success ; 
it was indeed a triumph; but « triumph obtained 
by « most dutiful und affectionate child, over an 
ill-advised parent; and will that parent in her old 
are, now, surrounded and hard pressed by foes 
innumersble, compe! that child, which has arrived 
to a State of viyorous aiolescence, se d-fendendo, 
to engage in hostilities with her, which may prove 
highly injurious and perhaps finally ruinous to 
both. 

That a speedy adjustment of the existing dif- 
ferences between our countries may be effected, 
and that peace and good fellowship may be sincere- 
ly cultivated and maintained between them till 
time shail be no mere, is the ardent wish and con- 
stant prayer of one, sir, who begs leave to sub- 
seribe himself, Yours, &c. 

BENJ,. GALLOWAY. 





MonriceLio, Aug. 16, 1816. 
Fhomas Jefferson, to Mr. Benjamin Galloway, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Dear Str,—Your favor of July 30th, came to 
hand on the 11th inst. On the subject of yours to 


Mrs. Randoiph, I have only to say, that generally 
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cause there are bigots, religious as well as poli- 

tical, always ready to make every word from me, 

a text for perversions and ribaldry; and I am now 

at that time of life, which asks repose and tran. 

quility; butas the principles of the letter in ques. 
tion are those I have always avowed and wished 
that every one should understand; to be sincere, 
and especially as you think it will remove imputa- 
tions to which the transaction it relates to has gi- 
ven rise, I consent with cheerfulness and sppro- 
bation to its publication. Our family joins me in 
assurances of great estcem and respect. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
—s +e 
COM, TRUXTON. 

A concise History of Com. Trusxion, from the dawn 
of the revoluiion of our country, as respects his 
public services, up to the present time. 

In the year 1775, he was among the first 

who brought powder into this country, at every 
peril, as well as arms and other articles deemed 
of the first necessity, including clothing for the 
army, and continued so todo throughout the war, 
making repeated vovages to France, the neutral 
and friendiy islands in the West Indies, as com- 
mander of ships in which he was always the prin- 
cipal owner. 
He captured many valuable British ships, 
and annoyed their commerce, sending into the 
ports of France and the United States his prizes 
made in the British and Irish channel, as well 
as on the Atlantic, West Indics, and on our own 
coast. 

We had many hard and victorious battles 
with the British of superior force, never fired a 
shot, but was a conqueror, and hus never struck 
the flag of the United States, in any action with 
an cnemy. 

It is well known to merchants yet alive in this 

city, that he rescued and saved their ships from 

capture by the British, by going to their relief 

When attacked, without any motive or interest, 

but a public zeal, hazarding engagements with 

his own ship and property of immense value, and 
for which he received public thanks and applause 
in this city, from the owners of vessels so saved. 

And as Gen. Washington declared at a public 

dinner at the city tavern, on the 17th March, 

1782, “ that he had been a regiment to the United 

States during the revolution, in his own person,” 

which services he always remembered and. often 

expressed, and on the first opportunity that pre- 
sented. noticed him, by appointing him one of 
the first six c.ptains in the navy, at its very com- 
mencement, und as soon as the act of congress 

w..s passed for its creation, in 1794. 

At the commencement of the war with France, 

when our ships were embargoed at Havanna, he 

was sent out In the frigate Constellation, with or- 
ders from the then President of the United States, 
to demand of the governor general that the em- 
bargo should be raised, agreeable to our treaty 
with Spain; this he did in so prompt a manner, 
that the governor immediately raised the embar- 
go, and he brought home all the vessels which 
had been long detained there, to the amount of 
upwards of one hundred sail; and among them 

w.s Capt. Preble, in a vessel belonging to Boston, 

who afterwards came into the navy, and was 

the squadron with Com. Truxton. 





J am averse to be quoted in the newspapers, be- 
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scoured the coast of America to the river St. 
Mary’s, where there had been various privateers 
cruizing ageinst our commerce; and was after- 
wards appointed to a squadron in the West-In- 
dies, where, from his incessint application to the 
duties assigned him, he cleared those seas of the 
buccaneers which depredated on our trade, as 
weil as by the capture, on the Ist of February, 
1799, of the French national frigate L’Insurgent, 
of 40 guns and 427 men; which frigate had cap- 
tured and carried into Guadaloupe many of our 
merchant vessels, as well us the United States 
schooner Retaliation, commanded by lieutenant 
Bainbridge, now commodore Bainbridge, of the 
Independence 74; and again, on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary, 1800, from his vigilance, he fell in wity 
the only other French frigate in these seas, 
(though there were sixteen British ships on the 
watch for iier,) La Venge:nce, a heavy 54 gun 
ship, carrying upwards of 500 men; and after 
the most severe action of five hours, within half 
pistol shot, acknowledged ever to be fought in the 
West-Indies, she struck her colours; but from the 
shattered condition of the Constellation, the loss 
of her main mast, and the darkness of the night, 
the La Vengeance made her escape, with 184 
men killed and wounded, and several days after 
got into Curracoa, with 84 feet water in her 
hold. At this time the navy of the United States 
was in its infancy : its organization and discipline 
was arduous; but with great labour and atten- 
tion he effected it, and laid the foundation of all 
those brilliant exploits that have since occurred 
tothe honour of the American name. Nor was 
the nation silent, amidst the contending political 
parties, in his praise at this time: and besides 
receiving the thanks of the executive government 
of the United States repeatedly, congress passed 
aresolution on the 29th March, 1800, directing 
a golden medal to be made, emblematical of 
his action with the La Vengeance, and pre- 
sented to him by the president of the United 
States; which, as soon as completed, was accord- 
ingly presented to him by Mr. Jefferson, in Ja- 
nuary, 1802. 

These public services drew off his attention 
from his private affairs, (though with a larye 
family) and to the emoluments he would have 
derived from a prosecution of the East-India and 
China trade, which he was among the first pro- 
moters of. 

During the revolutionary war too, he was in 
several actions against the enemy on shore; he 
Was with a part of the crew in the fort of New- 
York before the enemy got possession, and when 
the first British ships of war passed up the North 
fiver, and distinguished himself, which was ac- 
knowledged by Gen. Knox; and was with Gen. 
Maxwell’s brigade when the British retreated 
from this city through New Jersey; never losing 
“ Opportunity in the glorious cause which gave 
s independence, whenever and wherever he 
could be useful. 

And let it be remembered, that during the late 
war with Great Britain, though under retirement 
when the committee of defence was sitting in this 
city, he offered his services to them by letter; 
and fiad the enemy made their appearance to at- 
tack us, he would have shown himself, with his 
usual activity, in defence of Philadelphia, by land 
or water. [ Aurora. 
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From the Democratic Press. 
SKETCHES OF THE BARBARY STATES, 
No. L. 


The States in Barbary have lately become pe- 
culiarly interesting to this country. The war 
with Tripoli, commenced and prosecuted at a pe- 
riod when our navai resources were not clearly 
defined or perfectly regulated, and when the skill 
and gallautry of our ofhcers and seamen gave early 
promise of that distinguished merit which at ma- 
turity gave a high rank to their country, even 
then far exceeded the expectations which were 
indulged for a successful issue, and laid at that 
time the foundation for the establishment of a ma- 
ritime force, which has since.beenmore remarka- 
ble for its deeds than for its size or power, more 
honorable for the bright examples it has set and 
characters it has produced, than any naval power 
of equal extent in the world. ‘he war with ‘T'ri- 
poli, which might truly be called the era of our 
naval independence, was succeeded by a contest 
of a more serious nature ; this was followed by our 
late hostilities with the Algerines, whose quick- 
sighted policy arrested the progress of our mea- 
sures and checked the operation of our arms by 
a perfect submission. Aware, however, of their 
character, and having studied their views, expe- 
rienced in our calculations on their faith and mo- 
rality, we do not trust to Treaties alone, but have 
continued our naval force in those seas, and have 
orderel our ships to hover over their coasts, to 
appeal constantly to their fears, and be ever pre- 
pared if necessary, to make a durable impression 
on those fears. ‘The Barbary Powers are likely 
therefore to acquire new interest from past, as 
well as present operations, and a short view of 
their charzeters and customs, ss well as a brief 
history of their governments, will, we trust, be 
not wholly unacceptable. 

The Barbary Powers, under the head of wiich 
we chumerate Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and Tri- 
poli, are all independent of each other, and are 
severally governed by Moors and Turks. ‘Those 
of Morocco, Tunis and Tripoli, are hereditary, 
and that of Algiers, which also includes the tribu- 
tary province of Constantine, is elective, Morocco 
is governed by an Emperor, and is the most exe 
tensive, ricli and powerful of all the States. Al- 
giers clects its Dey from the Turkish soldiery, 
the meanest of which is eligible for the office. 
Tunis is governed by Beys who are hereditary, 
and who ure partly of Moorish and partly of 
Vurkish origin; and Tripoli, the wevkest of the 
three powers, is an hereditary Pachalik. ‘The in- 
habitants of Morocco have degenerated from a 
race of manly and liberal men who once rendered 
their names famous for science and wisdom, who 
established schools of philosophy in Cordova and 
on the smiling plains of Grenada, and who were 
more enlightened, more tolerant and more gallant; 
when possessed of Spain, than the present race 
who call themselves the legitimate proprictors of 
that mild and fruitful country. 

Since the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
spirit, emulation, and character have deserted 
them, and the descendants of the Abincerrages 
have passed from a state of perfect civilization to 
the extremes of savage barbarity. ; 

For several centuries passed the continued pil- 
grimage of the Musselinen of Berbary to Mecca 
and Medina, and the consequent interchange of 








sentimentand opiion with millions of their Core- 
ligeonares, who piously assemble there at stuted 
periods, have produced a constant emigration to 
the Barbary states from the interior of Asia and 
the borders of the Persian Gulf, and the confines 
of the Caspian Sea—from this mixed popuistion 
it might be considered difficult to discriminate 
between the natives and the emigrants. This 
however isnot the case, the natives principally re- 
side in the interior of tie country, and form that 
body of men who are called Bedouins or Arabs, 
the emigrants or the descendants of emigrants 
dwell principally in the cities and maritime tuwns, 
and are generally engaged in commerce and ma- 
nufactorics. The Bedouins differ materially from 
the Moors and ‘Turks in their manners and ap- 
pearance ; they are mostly tall aml slender, their 
complexion is a light olive, they have a mild and 
placid look, and their features have all the cha- 
racteristic form and traits of die Numidians. Their 
dress is a thin woollen robe or blanket, which is 
thrown loosely and not ungraccfuily around them 
in several fulds, and secured at the shoulder by a 
pin or broach; this, together with s.udals, gives 
to them the air and appearance of antiquity, and 
when they assscmble in groupes, the gravity of 
their manners and the sober reficetion lapressed 
on their countenance, we think for the moment 
that the companions of Syphax and Mussanissa 
are before us.—The Bedouins shave their leads 
according to the Mahoimetan custom, round 
Which they bind fillets of brown serge or cloth, 
which is wound in several toils, and sceures a 
part of their robe, which is clled Bournouse or 
hood. Their diet is principally dates, milk and 
bread of an excellent quality, the simplicity of 
Which, joined to moderate exercise and continual 
bathing, keeps them in perfect heaith. 

The Moors who reside in the sea ports are of a 
different character, their contived situation, tue 
heat of the atmosphere on their towns ana citics, 
their natural mdolence, jomed to the mmmederate 
use of coffee, tobacco, and sherbet, combine to 
render them corpulent, inactive, and unwicldy, 
notwithstanding which they are more shrewd and 
more capable of managing public afflirs than the 
Bedouins, who form the greatest portion of the 
population, and may be considered as the yco- 
Maury of the country—they have by aserics of 
revolutions been compelled to surrender Uicir au- 
thority into the hands of the Moors and Turks, 
and the simplicity of their habits and manners 
render them unequal to the task of ruling. 

As there is no material difference in the cha- 
racter and policy of the states in Barbary, we shall 
make afew observations onthe kingdom of Tunis, 
partly in consequence of its high rank in antiquity, 
but priicipally of its being the most civilized of 
the three powers, and affording the most authen- 
tic sources of history. The revolutions in Tunis 
have been constantly attended by scenes of tyran- 
ny, perfidy, and assassinations. Originally they 
were governed by Deys, appointed sometimes by 
the Oitoman Porte, but generally by the Alge- 
rines, to whom they were tributary. The Arabs 
and Moors, liowever, found the power of the Al- 
gerines to be extremely oppressive, and they made 
Various attempts to shake off their dependence, 
and to make choice of their own Beys or Sove- 
reigns. it was not, however, until about the year 
1684, that the Tunisians succeeded in choosing 
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jthe zeal and activity of Mahamed and Ali Bey, 
two brothers, who defeated the Turkish soldiepy 
lund drove into exile the reigning Dey Mahkamed 
i\Ichelcby. ‘he conquerors assembled the Divan, 
few the Shikmedien or municipal chief of Tunis, 
and proposed an hereditary monarchy, which 
finally was determined upon, and Mabamed the 
chief of the revolution, was chosen the first sove. 
reign. ‘ihis sudden change, however did not last 
long, the people once immersed in the chaos and 
contusion of « revolution, elt disposed to revive 
those turbulent feelings among the Turks, whieh 
had only been smothered; they felt it aiso to be 
difficult to recoucile themseives to the new order 
of things; and accordingly a party of the disaf. 
fected suceceded in promoting arupture with AL 
giers—an army Was ussembied on the frontiers, at 
aplace called Keit, which was commanded by the 
Dey of Alyicrs and the Bey of Constantine, who 
succecded, after a vigorous attock, in obtaining 
possession of Tunis. The Bey fled into the moun. 
tains, and the Dey named as his successor a ‘Turk 
fealled Mahamed Ben Chouques. The Algerie 
furees had no sooncr retired from the kingdom, 
when Mahamed Bey having succeeded in raising 
}the Arabs in the mountains, c.me down & retook 
the city, end drove his rival back to Algiers. The 
Algerines were not disposed to incur the expense 
of anotuer campaign, merely for the purpose of 
Plecing Ben Chouqucs once more on the tirone, 
Phey permitted Mabamed Bey to hold his pos. 
sessions quietiy, which hic did untilhe died. ‘the 
regular suecession then became confirmed, as he 
wis tranquiily suceeeded by his brother Ramadan 
Bey. ‘Pius new chicf was represented to be a 
Dinan of uncommon mildness ; and ss his adminis 
tration Wanted energy and Vigilance, he was de- 
posed and put to death by hisnephew Murat Bey, 
whose despotissn and ernelty were marked by so 
Many agpravating cireumstinces us to crouse the 
fury of the pecpic, and he in his turn was «ssas- 
sinated by Ibrahim Cheriff, wie was clected Bey 
in lis place: : 








Bet Ibrahim being taken prisoner 
in battle by the Algerines, the soldiers ciecteda 
new clief called Hessen Ben Ali ‘This man was 
descended from a Greek, and from him the Beys 
of ‘Tunis, until the present time, are descended 
in regular succession. 

Hassan Ben Ait though popular with the peo- 
ple, sili felt that his throne was insecure, while 
Ibrahim his predecessor was alive at Algiers; he 
thercfore adupted every means to obtain posses- 
sion of his person, which for « time were defeat- 
ed by Ibrahim. At length he caused it to be cir- 
culated, that he only heid his pewer in trust for 
Ibrahim Cheriff, which he would surrender. the 
moment he would return. Ibrahim deceived at 
length with these promises, ventured to return 
With asm dl suite toa town near the ruins of Utica 
called Porto Farina, where on the instant of his 
arrival, his head was struck off by Hassan Ben Ali. 
All claims to the throne then ceased, and Ben Ali 
reigned tranquilly. Hehad no children by his s¢- 
veral wives, and therefore, had nominated as his 
successor, his nephew Ali Bey, who commanded 
his furces and was represented as a brave and ac- 
tive chief. 

An event however occurred some time after, 
which destroyed the hopes of Ali Bey in obtain- 
ing: possession of the throne. A cruizer had cap- 


tured a Genoese vessel, on boxurd of which was @ 








thicir own Beys. ‘The revolution was ¢gilected by 


woman of uncommon beauty, and ia conformity 
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to the established custom, she was placed in the 
Harem, and the Bey conceived a great attachment 
fur her—and on her renouncing her faith, and em- 
bracing the Muhometan reliyion, he married ler. 
By this wife he had a son whom he called Mabh- 
med Bey, and afterwards two Others, who were 
named Mahmoud and Ali Bey. Being now pro- 
vided with an heir, he announced to his nephew 
Ali Bey, the necessity of revoking the decluration 
which guaranteed to him the possession of the 
throne, but as a proof of his contidence and affec- 
tion, he purchased for him from the Grand Seig- 
neur, the titie of Pacia, which ie accepted with ap- 

arentconient. Disappointment, how ever, in the 
hopes he had induiged of wiciding tue sceptre, 
his ambition could not rest satis{ed with an empty 
title, and no power or command: he w.ited for « 
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ceeded by his brother Attoman—to the exclusion 
of Mahmond and Ishmaci, who were the leyiti- 
mate Claimants—tiey however caused him to be 
assassinated, and in 1815, Mahmand Bey, the 
grandson of Hassan Ben Ali, and the descendant 
of the Genoese lady, was chosen Bey. Thus for 
fifteen years the kingdom of ‘Tunis lias been con- 
vulsed by revolutions, and these revolutions hive 
not been without their effect in corrupting the 
minds of the people ; in rendering them insensi- 
bie to tie principles of honor and gvod faith, 
and in perpetu.ting a system of oo and 
cold blooded cruelty; and amidst all these scenes 
of confusion and disorder, it will be seen that the 
Algerines have played no inconsiderable part— 
they have ever been prepared to afford co-opera- 
tion to that party who were the most dis.ficcted 








favorable occasion and fled to the mountains, where 
he had formed a party, and with which te attack- jj 








and the inmost Jikely to promote tumult and disor- 


der; and in addition to these internal commo- 


ed his uncle Hassan Ben Ali, who several times! tions, it will be recollected that all the states'in 
defeated him.—Finding his resources inadequate, |) Bovvcy were prosecuting « continued warfare a- 


he prevailed on the Algerines to assist him, who | 
senta powerful army before Tunis, took the city, (] 
drove Hassan Ben Alito Suza, and establisired 
Ali Bey. Hassan Ben Ali remained a long tine 
in exile, when having formed the determination 
of requiring assistance from the Aigcrines, to re- 
establisii Lum and protect his eclildren, he left 
Suza for Aigiers, but siortly after was overtaken 
by Younnes Bey, the eldest son of Ali Pacha, who 
put him to death—the chiidren escaped. Ali Pa- 
cha having removed the principal clamant to the 
throne, Was led to expect a pesceuble reign, but 
was disappointed by the turbulent and facuous 
spirit of lis children. His second son Mahimed 
Bey, formed the design of exciuding iis elder 
brother Younnes from tie succession, by creating 
disaffection towards him in the minds of the father 
and the people; this he succeeded in domy. 
Younnes Bey, finding himscif superceded by his 
brother, fled from the palace, at Bardo, took pos- 
session of a strong fortress in the city of ‘Tunis, 
built by Charles the Vth, called the Gaspe, which 
comman.ed the town. From this citadel, how- 
ever, he was driven and fled to Algiers, tu claim 
assistance as usual, Maiimed then removed ins 
younger brother, by causing him to be poisoned, 
and flattered himself with the nope of filling the 
throne on the death of his fatiier Ali Pacha. At 
this period a revolution occurred at Algiers, 
which terminated in clecting a Dey, who was ap 
avowed enemy to Younnes Bey and all his family ; 
he determined to espouse the cause of the two 
children of Hassan Ben Ali, who had been killed 
by Younnes Bey—and accordingly msrched be- 
fore Tunis, took possession of the city, caused 
Ali Pacha, the reigning Bey, to be strangled, and 
placed Mahmed Bev, the eldest son of Hassan 
Ben Ali, on the throne. Tranquility was once 
More restorcd—the Bey, however, died shortl; 
after, leaving two children yet in infiwicy, who 
were called Mahmoad and Ishmuel—both of Whom 
tre now alive, and the eldest is at present Bey oi 
Tunis. ‘These children being too young to reign, 
Ali Bey, the brother of Mahmed, took possession 
in trust for his nephew, but having ason who gave 
early indications of a great mind, he ased his ef- 
forts to make him popular with the people, which 
he succeeded in doing, and on his death Hamada 
Pacha, one of the greatest men that ever govern- 
édin that kingdom, was created Bey. This place 


slaves, 
to the 
been set by the American people, which has, for 
the present, checked their system of piracy and 
slavery, and which, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, will ultimately destroy it. 








ac held for upwards of thirty years, and was suc- 





woinst all Christendom, and have, until this mo- 


sweiled their c.talogue of unfortunate’ 
and would huve continued to be a terror 
neighboring states, hed not an example 
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BRITISH OPINIONS. 


The following very intercs: ing articie is from the 


Loudon Observer of Juice 24, 1816. Kk concedes 
much more than the Bitish have heretofore 
been in the habit of conceding. The writer 
adimits, that “¢ Wes within the grasp of ihe Uui- 
ted Slates to change the fuce of all the civilized 
relutions of mankind.” Ue farther allows, tht 
if the present prosperity continues, * the dese 
potism of Europe will soon become harmless.” 
[ 2. Putiiot. 
Commercis] men are not without apprehensions 
of danger to all our West-lidia possessions. "Phe 
rising power of America, and the intriguing flei- 
litics whieh her situetion gives her, with an im- 
mense pepul.tion of slaves, jorded over by a 
hondfal of feeble Kuropeans, presents a protific 
theatre of turbulent changes, Let us stippose, 
that in the event of another war with America, 
he litter were to procced upon tle principles 
which Bonaparte meditated Cout did not put in 
execution) in Rissia, of proclaiming freedom and 
national independence to all who would espouse 
the cause of his arms against ancient authorities. 
Our mimense colonial system would be shaken to 
its base, by such a plan; and America with her 
thriving and vigilant novy, would speedily place 
Europe inan entire dependence on tier fora shure 
of all the principal existing channels of commerce. 
Such a tremendous facility of mischief hes she 
over the fortunes of this once mighty empire, 
that it lays within her very grosp. to change the 
face of all the civilized relationsof mankind. Eu- 
rope would break and destroy itself agvinst that 
resting position of hostulity which she may ere 
long assume towards the retrograding enipire of 
the old world. We have not any prince in Eu- 
rope, who is aware of the msing advantages of the 
new continent; or who seestiie flushing corusea- 
tions of glory teeming froin the barbarous broils 
of legitimized Zurope—and forming over her head. 
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a halo of the best skill, the valor, the intelligence, 
But whici or what 
of our European princes is aware of this, in its 
true light? ‘They are happy at getting rid of that 
tone and temper of intellect which would arraign 
their sway: but they do not know that these form 


and independence of Europe. 


the virtual strength ofall nations. It is the spiri 
of knowledge, and improved public mind. Ade 


basing and insolent soldiery, who jad scurcels 


any feeling in common with the community, frou 
which they had been separated, and a degradec 


spirit inthe people, formed the ultcrior and iow- 


ering elements of fallen Greece and Rome: anc 


the spurious diadem that tottered in the last of the 
race of tyrants of other times, could flatter only 
the meanesi order of minds—such as we muy des- 
cry in the Ferdinands, the Bourbons, the Freder- 


icks, &c. of our own days. They preserve only 


the perishable and combustible scaffolding of 
thrones—the dead and marrowless skeletons o' 
royalty, which has lost all that purified and sus- 
tained its attributes, that sanctified its power, or 
gave purpose to its energy—the living and breathe 
ing substance which rounded and clothed the hi- 


deous nucleus—the mind which irradiated, and 
the gallantry and magnanimity which sled such 
blandishments on its intercourse with the people 
are seen no more; nor will they be traced on the 
records of our days. Europe has not a single 
prince who is capubie of regenerating the cha- 
racter of royalty, or arresting the policy which is 
hurrying the thrones of our times into oblivion and 
decay. But this will bea plain statement fifty 
years hence, if all the /egit#imates continue. Ame. 
rica will then have trebled her population. The 
great moral condition of Furope will tuen be na- 
turalized in her community. What power may 
not South America yet develope, with such a 
neighbor? But the subject is full of the direst 
omens. ‘The despotism of Europe will soon be- 
coinc harmless, if the scene continues, of * 700 
peop'e emigrating, in one party, to America.” In 
a very few years we may have “ omitted the 
Tide in the affuirs of nations.” 
And where shall we trace the causes of these mo- 
mentous changes? Where, but in the ignorance 
and misrule of princes.* It was by standing ar- 
mies that all the principal nations in the world 
have fallen. ‘The reason is obvious: emulation 
among citizens ceases. The arts will no longer 
be studied waen weelth and distinction wait not 
on those who study them. 


“A celebrated Roman Catholic tourist mentions as facts, in his 
publication on Italy, that the present king of Naples never knew 
that such a people as the ancient Romans ever existed, until acci- 
dentally told of it by our late ambassador sir Williain Hamiltor.— 
but ail sir William’s arguments could not induce his majesty for 
one moment to give credit to th story of the beheading of our 
Charies the Ist. He never believed it possible that common men 
could cut off the heads of kings, until the French cut off that of 
Lows XVIth. 

—__— 
VALUE OF REPUTATION. 

The following eloquent effusion on the value of 
reputation is extracted from the speech of Charles 
Phillips, Fsq at the court house of Galway, Ire- 
land, on the first of April last, in a case of libei 
on the Rev, C. OfMullen, a Catholic clergyman : 

“ What damages, then, can you give? I am 
content to leave the defendant’s crime altogether 
out of the question; but how can you recompence 
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the cost of priceless reputation—that impress 
which gives this human dress its currency; with. 
out which we stand despised, debased, deprecj. 
ated? Who shail repair it injured? Who cap 
redeem it lost? Oh! well and truly does the 
great philosopher of poetry esteem the world’s 
t }} health as “ trash” in the comparison—without it 
- }} gold has no value—birth, no distinction—station, 
no dignity—beauty, no charm—age, no rever. 
ifjence. Or, should I not rather say, without it 
| |] every treasure impoverisi.es, every grace deforms, 
every dignity degrades, und ail the arts, and de. 
|} corations, and accomplishments of life, stand like 
the beacon blaze upon a rock, warning the world 
that its approach is danger—that its contact is 
death. The wretch without it is under an eternal 
quarantine—no friend to greet—no home to har. 
‘|| bour him; the voyage of his iife becomes a joy. 
less peril; and in the midst of all ambition can 
achieve, or avarice amass, or rapacity plunder, 
he tosses on the surge, a buoyant pestilence! But 
let me not degrade into the seifishness of indivi. 
dual safety, or individual exposure, this universal 
principle; it testifies a higher, a more ennobiin 
origin; it is this, which, consecrating the humble 
circle of the earth, will at times extend itself te 
tue circumference of the horizon—which nerves 
the arm of the putriot to save his country —which 
lights the lamp of the philosopher to amend man 
—which, if it does not inspire, will yet in vigo- 
rate, the martyr to merit immortality—which, 
when one world’s agony is passed, and the glory 
of another is dawning, will prompt the prophet, 
even in his chariot of fire, and in his vision of 
heaven, to bequeath to mankind the mantle of 
his memory! O divine, O delightful legacy, our 
spotless reputation! Rich is the mheritance it 
leaves—pious the example it testifies—pure, pre- 
cious, and imperishable, the hope which it in- 
Spires. Can you conceive a more atrocious injury 
than to filch from its posscssors this inestimable 
benefit—to rob society of its Charm, and solitude 
of its solace: not only to outlaw life, but to at- 
taint death; converting the very grave, the re- 
fuge of the sufferer, into the gate of infamy and 
of shame! I can conceive very few crimes be- 
yond it. He who plunders my property, takes 
from me that which can be repsired by time. 
But what period can repair a ruined reputation? 
He who maims my person, affects that which me- 
dicines may remedy. But what herb has sove- 
reignty over the wounds of slander? He who 
ridicules my poverty, or reproacies my profes- 
son, Upbraids me with that which industry may 
retrieve, and integrity purfy; but what riches 
suull redeem the Lankrupt fame! what power 
siiall blanch the sullied snow of character! Can 
there be an injury more deadly? Can there 
be a crime more cruel? It is wihout remeé 
dy—it is without antidote—it is without eva- 
sion. The reptile calumny is ever on the watch— 
from the fascination of its eye no activity can €s- 
cape—from the venom of its fang no sanity can 
recover: it has no enjoyment but crime—it has 
no prey but virtue. It has no interval from the 
restlessness of its milice, save, When bloated with 
its victims, it grovels to disgorge them at the 
withered shrine where envy idolizes her own in- 
firmities. Under such a visitation, how dreadful 
would be the destiny of the virtuous and the 
good, if the providence of our constitution had 








the sufferings of my client? Who shall estimate 


not given you the power, as I trust you will have 
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the principle, to bruise the head of the serpent, | rality. It is thus that the manners of a people 


and crush and humble the altar of its idolatry !’, 
a 
SLAVERY. 

An experiment is making in the west, which 
will shed light upon a much agitated question in 

olitical economy; how far domestic slavery re- 
tards or accelerates the advancement of a nation 
to wealth ? ; . 

‘The Ohio river is the line which exuctly defines 
the boundaries of the experiment.—To the south, 
arethe stutes which permit the existence of siave- 


ry—to the north those states which forbid it. }} 


Kentucky, Tennessce, the Mississippi territory, 
adinit of slaves; the state of Ohio has forbid it 
by the very constitution of her government. The 
second state, which exists north of the river is 
that of Indiana, tiie youngest state in the Union. 
Her constitution expressly states, that as involun- 
tary servitude is forbidden by principle, “no «l- 
teration of this constitution shall ever take place 
so as to introduce slavery, or involuntary servi- 
tude in this state, otherwise than for the punisi- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” 

It is probable that the same feature will run 
through all the North-western region—and as the 
Michigan and Missouri territorics shall fall into 
the raiks of the American states, an eternal pro- 
hibition will be raised by their constitution to the 
introduction of involuntary slaves. 

The distinction between the states north and 
south of the Ohio, will have other bearings than 
upon the problem of national wealth—it will as- f 
sist in showing the effects of servitude upon the 
characters and manners of the people—So far, 
then, the Ohio is a broad Jine between the states 
which hold slaves, and those which have none— 
and although the effects may not be immediately 
perceptible, yet they will undoubtedly develope 
themselves in the lipse of generations.— Slavery, 
then, forms one remarkable feature of distinc- 
tion, between the banks of the Ohio. 

There is another, insome measure growing out 
of it. As the states south of the Ohio not only 
permit the existence of slavery, but the introduc- 
tion of slaves, most of the emigrants from the 
southern Atlantic states will naturally bend their 
steps to that direction. Many of them, because 
they would wish to take their domestics with 
them—and others, though they are destitute of 
slaves, because they have been familiarized to 
their service and society—How different from 
the regions north of the Ohio! They will be prin- 
tipally frequented by emigrants from the north- 
ern states, who have no slaves to accompany 
them.—The rich will bend their steps in that di- 
rection, because they will find the laborer, whom 
he was used to employ in his own country.—The 
poor laborer will follow the same track, because 
the ficld is fully open to him—there is no compe- 
tition with the black laborer to lessen the demand 
for labor and lower its wages. 

These two features will strongly discriminate 
the state of society on both banks of the Ohio— 
48 strongly as that of Massachusetts is distinguish- 
ed from that of Virginia. Time will develope the 
different consequences of these features upon 
their manners. In the one region we shall have 
more industry, in the other more enterprize—in 








are affected by its laws. [ Compiler. 
— 
AGRICULTURAL. 
From the American Daily Advertiser. 
CHAFF. 


ITS ECONOMICAL USE IN PREFERENCE TO HAY. 


The improved chaff-cutter is employed for both 
hay and straw; and the chops or cuttings of both 
are technically called chaff. In the apprehended 
scarcity of hay, the following article from the 
15th volume of the Papers of the Bath and West 
of England Society, for the encouragement of 
Agriculture, &c. is Well worthy of attention. Mr. 
Williamson is a gentleman of respectability and 
observation. 

Those who top and blade their Indian Corn, 
will find it amply reward them, although in plen- 
tiful hay seasons it is not so much an object. 
Many cut off the whole of the corn plant near the 
ground, and dry the ears and stalks in open coni- 
cal stacks— They will find the straw-cutter of im- 
portant advantage for promoting nutritive chaff 
from the whole plant, after the ears are taken off. 
Cutting even the tops and blades will be more 
economical than giving them whole. 

Public spirited printers would do well to cir- 
culate these hints among farmers generally; as 
they are not theories, but the result of experience. 
Those who are struck with its advantages (which 
in a time of abundance of hay may not appear so 
urgent) will have notice in due season, to pre- 
pare for the execution of the plan suggested. 
Let them suspend prejudice, till they have tried 
the experiment. A powerful straw-cutter is all 
essential. Additional labour is, no doubt, requir- 
ed; but the mpronranr saving of Provender, 
quadruply repays it. 

[A comparative Statement respecting the use of chaff 
and the common practice of serving Horses, &e. 
with hay—by Thomas Williamson, Esq. in a letter 
to the Secretary —Bath Papers, vol. 13, page 
104.) 

Sin—Permit me to solicit that you lay before 
the society the following comparative Statement 
respecting the use of chaff, and the common prac- 
tice of serving horses, &c. with hay. 

J have throughout the summer kept’ my horses 
in the stable, feeding them with good hay and 
beans. My oxen have, on the contrary, always 
been turned out to grass When liberated from their 
work; they have had the range of good pastures 
and the benefit of some less valuable hay, previ- 
ous to their going to their labor. My horses, five 
in number, have been regularly worked in pairs ; 
latterly. after much opposition on the part of my 
servants, with reins. ‘The oxen, four in number, 
have worked incollars, drawing generally a stout 
Beverstone plough, or a Jarge drag and scuffler ; 
their labor has beea constant and rather severe. 
As our meadows began to fail us towerd the end 
of September, owing to the quantity of stock up- 
on them, it became necessary to allow the oxen 
more and better hay. 

The increased expenditure alarmed me; as the 
four oxen and the five horses, consumed no less 
than four tons within one month. This caused 
me to prohibit the use of hay in the racks, and to 
feed all the cattle with chaff; of which a boy can 





the one more ceonomy, in the other more libe- 





cut sufficient for daily use in two hours. 
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“Mamer, by various evasions and pretexts. 


es, and the oxen separately ascertained. 


Ove hundred weight of hay was found to yield 
20 bushels of chaff pressed into the measure and 
piled as high as it safely could be carried; con- 
sequently each bushel weighed apout 5 1-2 pounds. 
It was found that the five horses would eat 12 
bushels of chaff during the 24 Lours; and thatthe 
4 oxen would consume an equal quantity in the 
Ever since the oxen have been fed 
with chaff only, they have very evidently improv- 
ed in condition; as have also the horses, altuough 
thei work has latterly becn on iieasier soil, aid 


same time. 


of course, more severe thon formerly. 


Twenty-four bushels of Chaff, at 20 to the hun- 
dred weight, amount to about 21 1-2 tons yearly ; 
which deducted from 48 tons, (the quantity we 
were consuming Within the year,) gives a saving 


of about 264 tons, or more tian hail. 


I have, however carried the retrencliments fur- 
to tue extent of 
about a quarter of the chaff; these being lid up- 
permost in the cutting trough, kcep the lay well 
pressed, and couse it to be cut more regularly. 
Thus we now use xbout 2500 weight of hay month- 


ther by cutting in bean stalks,’ 


ly, instead of four tons. 
It is customary in our quarter, to throw bean 


stalks under cattle; a practice which cannot be 


too speedily abolished. Mine had suffered much 
from standing out a full month in the late rainy 
weather; yet ali my cattle eat the chaff, cut from 
them alone, without hesitation ; indeed, rather in 
preference. 
I am yours, &e. 
; THOMAS WILLIAMSON. 
Writhlington, Nov. 9, 112. 


Mr. Williamson is not the only one who has 
profited, in a greatcr or less degree, by this prac- 
tice. Much of the entire hay is wasted betore it 
enters the mouth; and what is caten, cannot be 
$0 promptly and perfectly prepared, when whole, 
as to mix intimately with the system of the ani- 
mal; whereas of the chat? nothing is lost; and 
every particle quickly undergoes the preparatory 
operations required. 

NOTE. 

*How much superior to beans stalks, those of 
eur Indian corn will be found, every one acquaint- 
ed with both can well ascertain; there being no 
comparison between them. The corn stalks far 
exceed in saccharine and nutritious qualitics. 
Add to this, the top, blade, and husk, and our 
Indian corn plant, as well for its grain, as for eve- 
ry part of its ¢ubstance, must be acknowledged to 
be the most valuable of our Cereulia grain bear- 
ing products. It is welcome in seasons of pros- 
perity and plenty, and doubly so in those of scar- 
city and deficiency of other esculents for ourselves, 
or provender for our stock. How much more eco- 
nomically the very stalk and husks can be expend- 
ed, if brought into our barn vard or sheds, for 
support to our cattle at our pleasure, instead of 
suffering them to waste and tread them down in 
the fields at their will, dropping theiz manure to 
be riven to the winds, let any one determine who 
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My servants not only ridiculed the change, but 1] If it be even considered as an article to be convert. 
so fur as they dared, opposed it, in an underhand | 

Aided 
by the care and vigilance of the young gentlemen 
with me, the systein of chaff-feeding was fully es- 
tablished ; and the quantity neeafui for the hors- 
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ed into manure, the corn stalk fur exceeds stray 
or any other such material. How miserably then 
do they mismanage, who suffer their stock to 
wander in their stalk fields and wasting as much 
us they eat, Jeave the greater part of the offils 
of the corn plant to perish usciessly and shame. 
fully !! 

The pretext that they are ploughed in for the 
benefit of the succeeding crop, is idie, as few of 
the stalks can be perfectly covered: and they 
have been found unrotted under the ploughing, 
even when partially covered, after a crop of wheat, 
The earth checks fermentation in such detached 
matter; there being no sufficrent body of them 
tugether to promote putrefaction, when stalks are 
scattered at rondom us they fall over the field, 
Burning them is, so far as it goes, beneficial ; but 
it isa wretched substitute for the superior advan- 
tages derived from hauling them into the yard in 
the fl, using what will answer for provender and 
rotting down the residue for higily valuable ma- 
nure. 

In our country, generally overflowing with plen. 
ty, the foregoing econ»mical practices may not be 
regarded with the interest they merit. But if it 
s-oud produce even a partial reformation in the 
expenditure of an article of forage growing every 
day more costly as the demand increases, the end 
of the publicetion wiil be answered. 

Mr. Wilkamson’s expenditure of hay appears to 
excecd a necessary suppiv; yet horses and cattle, 
hird worked, consume forage most incredibly, 
But there is no doubt of the facts in inis statement; 
and the relative saving is the great object of in- 
struction and example, and not the question whe- 
ther the stock required less or more hay in the 
aggregate. Hoth the positive and relative saving 
may be better managed by those who depend on 
themselves, and not on reluctant and mulish ser- 
vants, for the expenditure of their forage. 
August 16th, 1816. 


——a 
WITCHCRAFT. 
From the New-Hampshire Patriot. 


MR. HILL, 
Having often observed a propensity in a certain 





class of people to attribute the strange conduct of 
muniacs or insane persons to some preternatural 
cause, as witchcraft or the like, I submit the fol- 
lowing for publication, as a hint to those who in- 
dulge themselves and weary others with such ab- 
surd notions. 
Extract from the Journal of a gentleman travelling 
westward, transmitted to a friend in this vicinity. 
Yeel-Boat, Ohio River, 200 miles below 
Louisville, July 29, 1816. 
This morning I have to record an instance 
of credulity and folly, the most striking and ridi- 
culous I ever witnessed. The flat, laden with 
slaves and bolts of canvass, which [have taken oc- 
casion to mention before, is still in company with 
us, being made fust to the keel in which wesail. 2 
black girls on board of the flat, were singularly 
attacked last night sbout 12, with what I should 
consider hysterics, accompanied by a kind of 
phrenzy or vapors to which females are sometimes 
subject. They had something like fits or spasms, 
which pretty regularly succeeded each other for 








hus been wise enough to make the experiment. 





the space of an hour, perhaps longer. During 
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these spasms, which lasted two or three minutes | 
each, and were alternated by intervals of repose of 
seven or eiziit minutes duration, the girls strug- 
gied and threw themselves about exceedingly— 
each of chem requiring 3 or 4 men to hold ler. 

The first remedy proposed was bleeding, which 
being tried wpon one of them, afforded a tempo- 
rary relief only. The other, who was attacked 
the night before in a similar manner but not so 
violently as she was this night, was twice bled in 
the course of yesterday, and expericuced immedi- 
ate relicf on both occasions.—She was not bled a 
third time; however, as the operation had not the 
desived effect upon the other. Finding this re- 
medy ineffectual, and the girls continuing to rave 
violently, the captain of the flat and two or tlirce 
other white men on board Lis boat, together with 
all the negroes, began to set their wits to work in 
order to divine the cause of this strange disorder. 
At length, after having puzzled their brains und 
racked their ingenuity for a considerable time, a 
suspicion that soime powerful charm or incantation 
had been prectised upon tie girls, came to their 
relict, and darting like a salamander or ignistatuus 
through their imaginations, dispelled all the 
doubts and uncertainties with which their minds 
were before darkened. The matter being settled 
thus fur to the entire satisf.ction of all, the next 
thing to be determined was tie person who Was 
the author of all this mischiefi—The investigation 
of this important point was attended with very lit- 
tle delay. Suspicion soon fastened upon a poor 
ol negro man, who was also one of the slaves, (a 
very sluular circumstance, as old women almost 
exclusively are liable to be suspected on such oc- 
casions; but, unfortunately for the old slave, there 
was no old woman on board.) ‘The old man had 
officiated us cook the day before, and on some oc- 
casion or other had got into a dispute with the 
two girls in question, and some harsh words pas- 
sed between them. By the unanimous opinion of 
the whele, captain, crew and negroes, the poor 
old man was adjudged guilty of tie horrible deed, 
which he tad perpetrated by means of powerfil 
spells which he was able to cast, or. powders wluch 
he had mixed witi food for the girls to eat. He 
Was uccordingly taken into custody immediatel, 
and chained to the deck, with his hands and feet 
bound in irons. ‘The poor old negro was not suf- 
fered to utter a syllable in his own defence, nor 
had remonstrances from any other source the least 
avail in changing their foolish and cruel purpose 
No comments are necded upon the churacter of 
those who can be guilty of such gross stupidity 
and barbarisin. 

July 30. The poor old negro still remains chain- 
ed as before described—the captain of the Fiat 
and two other mea on board, contemptible dupes 
of their own stupidity, still persisting in their 
shameful credulity. Remonstrances have been 
made repeatedly by our captain and several of 
the Keel passengers, but all to no purpose. His 
Master proposed to him last evening that he would 
take off his irons if he would confess by what 
means one of the rivets of his shackles had be- 
tome loose, which was evidently owing to its not 
having been hammered down effectually.—But 
because the old man protested his ignorance of 
the cause, and would not confess he had effected 
it himself by some magical powers of which he 
Was possessed, the poor foul, his master, refused 








to release him 


SA'TURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1816. 


THE NEPAUL TREATY. 


The Nepaul war is now ended, and the Rajah 
of Nepaul, has engaged, by the terms ofa treaty 
which has been concluded with England, never 
to take or retain in his service any British sub- 
ject, nor the subject of any European or Ameri- 
can states, without the consent of the English 
government. It appears then, that the English, 
not satisfied with having obtained by the terms of 
that treaty, all the lands which were the subject 
of discussion between the two powers—all the 
low lends between the rivers Cali and Nuptimall 
the low lands lying between the Gunduck and 
Goosah, where the authority of the British go- 
vernment has been introduced, or is in a course 
of introduction, (a very definite phrase) all the 
low lands between the Meilcheck and Teesah— 
all the territories within the hills eastward of the 
river Mcilcheck, including the lands of Nagre— 
not satisfied with having obtained these important 
cessions, they exercise a supervisory jurisdiction 
over the remaining provinces, which are ‘still in 
the possession of the Rajah, and exclude foreign- 
ers from becoming his subjects without British 
assent. This reminds us of the lines of Mr. 
Fingal— 

* You shall be Vice-roys here, ’tis true, 
But we'll be Vice-roys over you.” 

In our treaty with the Dey of Algiers, an arti- 
cle was introduced, allowing to our countrymen, 
in case of war with other powers, the sale of theit 
prizes in his dominions, and excluding all other 
powers from the exercise of this privilege. Against 
this article, the English government have former- 
iy protested, and demanded its expunction. We 
would ask, Whether the imsertion of the above 
article, in the Nepaul treaty, does not as broadly 
contravene tiie rights of neutral and friendly na- 
tions? . We would isk, whet right the English, 
more than any other government, have to dictate 
to an independent power, of what class of citi- 
zens his subjects shall be composed? = [/". Reg. 


ae 


The Canadian Courant informs, that a serious 
affiir has recently taken place between individu- 
als belonging to the Hudson Bay Company and 
others bejonging to the North-West Company, in 
Which 25 of the former were killed. © Verbal ac- 
counts add that open hostilities exist between the 
two rival conipanics; that a principal fort belong- 
ing to the Hudson Bay Compzany has been seized 
by the North West, on which occasion the above 
25 persons were killed, and that the governor of 
the fort or company was among the number kil- 
led. 

‘These rival companies have been at variance 
some years; their collisions have several times be- 
fore led to bloody frays, but the aggressors have 
gone unpunished. The earl of Selkirk is deeply 
interested in the Ifudson Bay Company; and we 
are told his principal object to Canada is to 
avenge upon the North Wes’ some of the outrag- 
es which they have heretofore committed. Pro- 
bably through his influence governor Sherbrooke 
lately issued a proclamation, mzking offences 
committed in the Indian territory cogn.zable be- 
fore the civil magistrates of the provinces. Lord 
Selkirk has also commenced prosccutions «gainst 
many of the principal persons employed in the 
North West, and caased process to bc be served 
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when the mnual trading expedition had set out y native—and the idea has been suggested in the 
and got some distance from Montreal. The ef- |} British cabinet to give every possible facility to it 


fect, as intended, was to derange, and partially 
break up the expedition. We fecl no gratification 
at the loss of human lives; yet we confess we are 
gratified at the prospect which these facts furnish 
of seeing prostrated the power and influence of 
an association who have enjoyed ulmost uncon- 
troled sway in the province, as well as in the In- 
dian territory, and who have been particularly 
inimical to the extension of our frontier settle- 
ments, and our commercial intercourse with the 
Indian tribes.”—[.Aléany Argus. 
_—»_-o-— 
Northern Boundary. 

It is reported, as a fact indirectly derived from 
the topographical engineer who is now employed 
in surveying the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, that the forty-fifth degree ot 
north latitude is found to be sixteen miles north 
of the present boundary; and that it will throw 
into the United States, between the highlands of 
New-Hampshire and the St. Lawrence, sixteen 
townships, which have hitherto been considered 
as being within the province of Lower Canada, 
and aiso the important military position of Isle-au 
Noix, If this fact should be confirmed, it will add 
to New-York and Vermont a valuable tract of ter- 
ritory, and contribute to our security upon that 
frontier. [Lbid. 


Law Intelligence. 

The Orange County Patriot, of Sept. 17, print- 
ed at Goshen, has the following : 

“On Friday last, came on at the circuit in this 
county, before his honor Judge Platt, the trial of 
Peggy Bourdon against Stephen Fish. \t was an 
action brought by the plaintiff to recover damages 
of the defendant for the loss of services of the 
plaintiff’s daughter, who had been induced, un- 
der false and fraudulent pretences, to become 
the wife of the defendant, who it appeared, hada 
former wife living at the time. he jury retired 
late on Saturday night, and shortly returned a ver- 
dict of five thousand dollars damages.” 


Specie. 

Within a few days, there have been imported 
into Philadelphia alone, 28,594 dollars from Bor- 
deaux ; 100,000 dollars from Lisbon; 6,000 from 
Antwerp; 17,000 from London—in all 152,594 


dollars. Into other ports large importations have 
also taken place. We should, therefore, think 
that, specie accumulating so rapidly in the coun- 
try, there can be no necessity for the banks to act 
with their present severity upon the community. 
| Patriot. 
— | 
SUMMARY—FOREIGN & DOMESTIC. 
FOREIGN. 

From the 1st inst. all foreign vessels arriving at 
Havana are subject to a tonage duty of $2 50 
perton. Every vessel arriving there is required 
to have a consular certificate to all property on 
board. 

It is stated that all Europe, with regard to bu- 
siness, is in distress. In England the misery is so 
grinding, that one of the Bourbon family has 
started a subscription for their relief. How hu- 
miliating must this be to the pride of Great Bri- 
tain! Emigration is found: to be the onby alter- 














DOMESTIC. 

We were mistaken in our last, as to the time 
the banks had agreed to pay specie; the time 
agreed upon is the first of July next—that being 
the time tne national bank would probably be in 
full operation: in the mean time, they have de. 
termineu to jessen the circulation of their own 
notes. The country banks of Pennsylvania and 
the banks of Ohio have resuived to pay specie as 
svon as the banks in the cities of tiie Atlantic 
States do. All the New-York banks commenced 
paying specie for their notes under one dollar op 
the 20th inst. 

A salutary admonition to overseers of highways 
is furnished by the result of a late trial in the 
common pieas of Washington county, William 
Crozier brought an action against an overseer of 
higiways, for the value of a horse which had his 
leg broke, and died, in consequence of fallin 
through a bridge in the district of which the de. 
fendant was overseer. It was proved that the 
defendant had knowledge of the bridge being out 
of repair some weeks. The jury brought in a 
verdict against the overseer for the value of the 
horse. 

The steam boat Enterprize, it is said, was struck 
with lightning on the evening of the 10th inst. 
just after she had left Suilivan’s island with pas 
sengers for Charleston, which burst one of the 
boilers. Most of the passengers (about 60 in 
number) were in the cabin to avoid the rain then 
falling. ‘Ten persons were the unfortunate suffer. 
crs, tour white men and six blacks; two of the 
former killed, a third so severely scalded that he 
died in a few days after, and the fourth much in- 


jured; the six blacks were more or less injured. 


By aletter received in Baltimore, dated Buenos 
Ayres, July 25, it appears that on the 9th of that 
month, the congress at Tecuman declared the 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata a free and independ- 
ent government ; which was accordingly commu- 
nicated, officially, to our consul on the 19th inst. 
who, the letter adds, has forwarded the same to 
our government. 

A. J Dallas, Esq. at present Secretary of the 
Treasury, has declined to be considered a candi- 
date for congress in Philadelphia. 

The late sale at auction, of 600 packages of 
dry goods, in the city of New-York, is said té 
have been knocked down «at considerable less 
than the original cost—not taking into account 
freight, insurance, or commission. 

A radish was raised the present season in the 
vicinity of Baltimore, of the following dimen- 
sions: length 22 inches, circumference 15 inches, 
weight 34 pounds. 

‘The United States sloop of war Alert is now 
taking on board stores and provisions at New- 
York, and will sail, it is said, in a few days for 
the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Lowndes, of South-Carolina, has been no+ 
minated for a representative in congress. i 

By the recent election in Vermont, the repub- 
licans of that State have regained their repre- 
sentation in congress. The seven representatives 
chosen are all republicans: in the present COM 
gress they are all federalists, 

The Convention to exumine the votes respect 
ing the separation of Maine will meet at Brums 
wick on Monday the 30ye inst. 





